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Purpose; 
The meetings of this Conference are intended to provide 
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to meet together, to share their experiences, to exchange 
views, and to discuss problems with which the office of 


the dean is chiefly concerned. 


Eligibility for Membership: 


All academic deans who are administratively responsible . 
for liberal arts curricula of institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Colleges are 
eligible to become members and are invited to do so. 
However, tne general meetings of the Conference are 


open to anyone who wishes to attend. 
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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE AND THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


George D. Stoddard 
President, University of Illinois 


Abstract 
It can be held that, thus far, the liberal arts college has edu- 
cated women largely by default. It has paid little attention to the cul- 
tural or occupational interests of women. Its curricula resemble the 
detailed offerings set up for men - that is, for men who have decided not 
to become teachers, engineers or experts in any field. Even women's 
colleges, which ought to emphasize home economics, shut their eyes to 


the fact that 80 per cent of American women become homemakers, for the 


most part on a full-time basis. One by-product of this attitude is a 


parental prejudice against college education for women. 

In my opinion, women's education cannot improve by imitating the 
courses and programs available for men, or for men and women in a co- 
educational situation. I shall list a few factors in support of this 
view: 

(1) "Liberal" education, in so far as it rests upon the 
humanities, has gone stale; it is fragmented, unsure of its 
ends and petty in its approach to a structure of knowledge. 

(2) The fragmentation is carried over to methods of 
instruction - small samples, aggregations of facts, tiny measure- 
ment units and a heavy reliance on memory characterize much of 
the work. Student participation, through controversy and the 
building up of organismic structures of thought, is frequently 
discouraged, 

(3) While a liberal education with sound footings in the 


natural and social sciences looks promising, it has been held 
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back by the narrow view that beginning science courses should lead 
not to social and philosophical insights, but only to more advanced 
technical work in a special field. 

(4) The mind, the motivation and the emotional condition of the 
students - of the learners - are lost territory to many experts in 
subject matter. 

(5) ‘The relation of learning to vocation is often ignored. 
Teachers who earn a living by teaching have been known to derogate 
applied learning. 

(6) There are some areas in which the interests of women as 
women are paramount, as in home education. Possibly women are 
less interested in the abstract, the technical, the mechanical, 
but more alive in the personal arts. Granted that there are many 
exceptions to this hypothesis, we would do well not to ignore it. 
We should discover the ways in which divergent interests and 
aptitudes can be a source of cultural enrichment. 

One way, at the college level, is to set up new curricula for 


women. As a start, I am willing to defend the following proposal: 


Design for Women's Education 





I. General education 





(1) Natural science 

(2) Social science 

(3) Humanities and arts 
(4) Recreation 


Home education 





(1) Health and hygiene 

(2) Child development 

(3) Special applications of (I) to home 
and community life 
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III, Women's career majors (Added to (I) and (II) 
ina /, 5=-, b= or 7-year program) 





Teaching (classroom, special and clinical) 
Home economics, including applied arts 
Physical education 

Social welfare 

Nursing 

Occupational therapy 

Secretarial services 


Men-women career majors (Added to (I) and (II) in 
a 4, 5-, 6- or 7- year program - essentially 
all other majors) 


Pre-professional and professional curricula 
(As for men, with the insertion of (II) in the 
first four years) 








Under (I) it will not suffice to re-scatter the courses as now 
organized in most colleges. For example, the chemistry needed under 


Natural Sciences is not the standard first course in chemistry. The 





woman majoring in nutrition will need such a course, and the chemistry 
courses that follow, but other women may get more insight - and less 
frustration - through advanced general science, All work in a field 
which is not a major should be organized for export purposes, with 


constant attention to its liberalizing components. Here the great 


books and great experiments, if brought to bear upon present realities, 


can exert a powerful influence, The test will be in the intellectual 
drive generated in the student. How may organized knowledge serve 

to keep our thinking straight? Thus in homemaking or home education 
the outcome will be measured, above all, in the qualities of mind 

and character developed in the young women who pursue it. Have they 
learned to think better, to use science, to seek the enrichment of the 
fine arts - particularly in relation to the problems that center in 


home ard community? 





During 1950 one of the best sources of new content 
of home education will be found in the reports of the 


Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


The Conference is emphasizing personal growth. It will seek to 


close the gap somewhat between theory and practice. 








Statement for Consideration in Planning the Education of Women 





Elizabeth Eckhardt May 
Dean, Hood College 


Before we can proceed in our discussion of the education of women 
it seems wise to first make a comparison of some of the problems faced 
by men and women in life time planning. If we follow the ideal, set up 
in scriptures, we must educate women to be not only good wives and 
mothers but to supplement the family income, make business deals, do 
volunteer social work and to keep themselves looking beautiful at all 
times. As far as men are concerned they merely need to be educated to 
"sit among the elders, "-- 

Here is the record: Proverbs 31: 10-28 

Let me contrast some of the problems in life time planning faced 
by men and by women. Take the question of marriage: 

The great majority of women hope to be married. 


The great majority of men expect to be married and they ordinarily 


determine whom they will marry and when; where they will live as well 


as the standard of living. 

The woman follows wherever he leads whether it be Maine or 
Spain, whether it means living in a trailer, a city apartment or a farm 
house. 

A man thinks of his career from a life time point of view while 
a woman ordinarily thinks of hers as something to do until she gets 
married, or until the furniture is paid for, or until the baby comes. 
, If she is wise she considers also the possibility that she may not 
marry; that she may be required to supplement the family income; that 
she may become. a widow and be responsible for the support of her child- 


ren; that circumstances may be so ideal that she may choose to continue 
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her career on at least a part time basis after she is married. 

I have summarized certain convictions to serve as a basis for 
discussion. 

1. Women should stop trying to prove the intellectual equality 
of the sexes and concentrate on ways in which men and women may supple- 
ment each other and where each may surpass. 

2. Women who expect to be married early should consider the 
desirability of graduate work or specialized training immediately after 
college rather than a work experience. A graduate degree may prove 
to be an excellent "insurance policy" for some future career. 

3. Colleges should make every effort to show students the rela- 
tionship between the liberal arts and the function of citizens in a 
democracy. We hear all too frequently, "I was a biology major (or 
any other major) but then I got married!!! 

We must admit an enormous waste of woman power among our college 
women. Too many of them with A and B minds are contentedly busy year 
after year with community projects such as taking children to a 


crippled children's clinic, yet they often have little concern over 


the scope or solution of the problems of handicapped children. Majors 


in biology live along happily completely oblivious of the needs of 
some of the children in their communities for pure milk, school health 
programs or safe playgrounds. College women often satisfy their 
consciences by serving as volunteer leaders for scout troops in some 
nice section of the town but forget about the welfare of the girls of 
scout age in the less privileged groups. They may content themselves 
with their own literary interests with no concern at all over making 
it possible through better library facilities, for an increasing 


number of citizens to claim more of their literary heritage. 
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Insane asylums have what they call a "mop test". In order to 
determine whether or not patients may be dismissed, they arm them 
with mops and take them to a basement room where seven faucets are run- 


ning fast. If the patient mops and mops and mops and mops without 


making some effort to turn off the faucets he is taken back upstairs! 


College graduates often put too much attention on mopping and too little 
on turning off the faucets. 

It is only fair to add that much that I have said about lack of 
carry over of the liberal arts into personal living and into community 
life might be said about college men as well as women. 

4, Women must recognize the fact that except in rare instances 
their immediate professional interests must become secondary when 
they marry. Professional success of the husband often requires the 
wife to assume a satellite role. (This can be a very pleasant occu- 
pation and bring rich rewards to the wise woman who is adaptable, 
versatile and capable.) Achievements of men and women should not be 
measured by the same yard stick. 

5. Every woman should be prepared to support herself if necessary. 
This problem should be faced realistically at various stages in her 
life. 

6. The raising of children is a full time job while it lasts but 
not a full time life time job. 

Except in cases of economic necessity few women should attempt 
employment outside of the home when children are small. They should 
welcome this chapter of their lives as a privilege and a responsibility 
and devote themselves wholeheartedly to the raising of a creditable 
number of children. 

The “empty nest" stage is inevitable and women must plan years 


ehead for this new chapter. 
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7. Education for Family Living for both men and women, for those 
who marry and those who do not marry, should be a part of the program 
of every educational institution. 

8. Homemaking cannot be limited to four walls. The strengths 
and weaknesses of community life are reflected in the home. Colleges 
should take it as part of their obligation to develop in both men and 
women a sense of social responsibility and equip them with a background 
of functional information, particularly in the field of the social 
sciences, so that they may approach community problems and the obliga- 
tions of citizenship in an intelligent manner. 

omen who wish to carry on careers after they are married 
should - 
develop unusual reserves of physical strength and 
endurance, 
equip themselves with the best available information on 
child development so that they may produce healthy and 
adaptable children, 
become expert in household management and in problems 
involving family relationships, 
and be wise enough (or lucky enough) to select coopera- 
sive husbands. 
Colleges might improve the educational opportunities for both 
men and women by a realization of the need for a difference in focus 
the 
in the education of men and education of women, -- by permitting greater 
flexibility in the planning of academic programs, -- and by recognizing 
the differences in the long range problems faced by men and by women. 


In order to meet the particular needs of women in our colleges 


and universities it would be desirable to have in our administrative and 





policy-making groups more wise women with broad experience in living. 





It would be desirable also for more of our colleges for men to give 
their students an opportunity for association with professional 


women ---; they might even add a few to their faculties! 
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A Selected List of Books and Articles Relating 
to the Education of Women 











American Association of University Women. A.A.U.W. Members 
Look at College Education. An Interim Report. 1949. 
Beard, Mary. ‘Woman as Force in History. N.Y. MacMillan, 1946. 
Buck, Pearl. Of Men and Women, New York. The John Day — 
194 
Deegan, Dorothy. The Stereotype of the Single Woman in the 
American Novel with Implications for Education. Ph.D. Disser- 
tation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
"Education for Spinsters". A.A.U.\. Journal, 
(Part of study listed under 4) June 1948, 
Foster and Yilson. Women After College. W.Y., Columbia University 
Press, 1942 
Gruenberg, Sidonie. "The Modern Mother's Dilemma", Child Study, 
Vol. 24, Fall 1942. 
Hansl, Eva. Trends in the Part-Time Employment of College 
Trained Women. ‘The Woman's Press. 1949. 
Lundberg, Ferdinand; Farnham, Marynie. Modern Woman the Lost Sex. 
N. Y., Harper, 1947. 
Mead, Margaret. Male and Female. N.Y., William Morrill _ Co., 
1949. 
Pi Lamda Theta Journal. Women Around the World. March 1947, 
May 1947. 
Roper, Elmo. Higher Education (The Fortune Survey) N.Y., 
Fortune Magazine, September 1949, 
Stoddard, George D. On the Education of Women. N.Y., MacMillan, 
1950 
Tead, Ordway. "Women's Higher Education - Past, Present, Future". 
Harvard Educational Review. Vol. 17, No. 3. 1947. 
White, lynn T., Jr. "New Yard Sticks for Women's Education". 
Journal of the American Association of University Women. Fall 194- 
Educating our Daughters. N.Y. Harpers. 1950. 
Willig, John. "Class of '34 (Female) Fifteen Years Later". 
N.Y. Times, June 12, 1949. 
Wilson, Pauline Park. College Women Express Futility. Ph.D. 
Dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
Woman's Foundation. Gainfully employed Women and the Home. 
(A Consultant's Report) 1945. 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Occupations for Girls 
and Women. Selected References. June 1943. June 1948. 
Bulletin No. 229. 
Part-time Employment for Women. (To be published) 
The American Woman, Her Changing Role - Worker - 
Homemaker - Citizen. (Report on 1948 Women's Bureau Conference) 
Bulletin 22h. 
Women's Opportunities and Responsibilities. (Entire Issue) 
Annals-American Academy of Political Science. May 1947. 
Wood, James W. "Unwanted Women". Woman's Home Companion. 
May 1948. 






































A Few Organizations Concerned with Problems of ‘omen 





American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
American Eugenics Society, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
American Soci2l Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Institute of Women's Professional Relations, 1066 National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Membership organizations for women. See the Sociai Work Yearbook 
for names, addresses, functions. N.Y. Russell Sage — 
1949. 
National Council on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Planned Parenthood Foundation of America, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Woman's Foundation, 10 East Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Woman's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Compiled by: 
Mary M. Mather, Head of Department of Home Economics, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 
Elizabeth Eckhardt May, Dean, Hood College. 
For the American Conference of Academic Deans. January 1950. 





THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADHIIC DEANS: 
A BRIEF HISTORY 
Logan Wilson 
Dean, Newcomd College 
As a possible guide to future plans for the Conference it has 
been suggested that I give a brief resumé of the history and develop- 


ment of our organization, with particular attention to the nature of 


our programs. The American Conference of Academic Deans has been in 


existence for only five years, and thus your Committee may have felt 
that it was perfectly safe to entrust a relatively simple task to the 
hands of one who can lay no claims as an historian. Against the back- 
ground I shall give you, Dean Kille will then raise questions concern- 
ing the future development of our organization. 

Our organization was launched at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in 1945. Prior to that meeting 
Dean E. V. Bowers, of Marshall College, followed up discussions among 
various deans about the need for some national organization by circu- 
lating a notice. About 50 deans responded and as an outcome of their 
meeting it was agreed that the Conference should be established. There 
was no scheduled program at this meeting, but the following statement 
was made concerning the formation of the group: 

It was concluded that it would be the only national organ- 
ization of its kind, all others being regional or according 

to types of institutions and that it would fill a real need in 

providing an opportunity for deans to meet together, to share 

their experiences, to exchange points of view, to discuss prob- 
lems chiefly concerned with the office of the dean, and at the 
same time create a greater interest in the Association of 

American Colleges on the part of the deans. 

It was the consensus of the group that the organization 

should be quite informal and that the officers should be a 


Chairman and a Secretary. It was further decided thai an 
Executive Committee of four be appointed by the Chairman to 
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arrange further details for a meeting next year. 

The organization is to be known as the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans. All academic deans having 
responsibility for the liberal arts curriculums of insti- 
tutions which are members of the Association are eligible 
and are invited to become members of the Conference . 

The meeting of the Conference will be held the day 
preceding the annual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
cen Coileges. The program is to be one of discussion by 
members of the Conference of problems of interest to deans. 
It is not the purpose at present to bring in any outside 
speakers, although this may need consideration at the next 
meeting. Therefore, members are requested to send in to 
the Secretary two topics each for discussion. The Execu- 
tive Committee will then select from these topics and 
arrange a program. 

It is not the intention that the Conference shall take 
the place of, supersede, wealcen, or in any way interfere 
with regional, state, or other types of similar organiza- 
tions already functioning, but rether that it should com- 
plement then. 


The second mnual meeting of the Conference, held in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Association of American Colleges in Clevelend 
in 1946 was actually the first scheduled program of the group. It 
attracted 140 registrants, and the records indicate that 357 persons 
had paid up memberships. At this meeting provision was made for the for- 
mal organization of the group and the conduct of its affairs. The pro- 
gram consisted largely of the informal discussion of such topics as 
the following: the policies and practices of liberal arts colleges 
in giving sub-college level courses for veterans; admissions practices 
concerning veterans and adjustment of their credits; sizes of classes 
and instructional loads; special problems of post-war student guidance; 
interdepartmental courses; special problems concerning the education 
of women; language course requirements for the A. B. degree; and so 


on. Those who were present at this gathering will recall thet there was 


much informal discussion from the floor, no presentation of prepared 


papers or addresses, and guidance largely by discussion leaders from 


the group itself, 
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At the Cleveland meeting it was agreed that members of the 
Executive Committee should have responsibility for the annual program 


and the consensus was "not to make the Conference too formal....The 


primary purpose should be for the informal discussion of mutual problems" 


at a morning and an afternoon session. 

The third annual meeting was held in Boston. By 1947 the member- 
ship had increased to 410, 179 of whom were present. A summary report 
was given on the results of a questionnaire circulated to the member- 
ship on the subject, "The Functions of the Academic Dean." Other 
topics discussed were "General Education in the liberal Arts Colleges," 
"A Report on Veterans' Education," and "A Report of Administrative- 
Faculty Relationships." This meeting continued in the precedent set 
in the first scheduled program by featuring much "shop talk," parti- 
cipation from the floor, and reports rather than addresses. 

In a letter written by the Conference Chairman for 1947 the 
following significant statement was made: 

If we can maintain the free, and informal dis- 

cussion of common problems and provide the opportunity 

for us to meet and know each other, the Conference 

cannot help but continue with increasing success. How- 

ever, to do this the support and active cooperation of 

each dean is essential. The program must not be one 

which the officers present to the membership, but 

rather must be one which the members themselves want 

and need. Hence, I urge upon each of you responsibili- 

ty for sending to me or to the Secretary your suggestions 

for topics to be considered in our meeting of January 1948. 

Only by accepting your responsibility in this way can 

the organization continue along the line of its present 

progress. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Conference was held in Cin- 
cinnati on January 12, 1948. There were 309 registrants. The 
program featured three main topics: "The Place of the Creative Arts 
in Liberal Education," "Effect of Federal Aid to Education on the 
future of Private Colleges and Universities," and "Should There Be 
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Any Difference in the liberal Arts Education of Men and Women?" The 
first topic was given over to three papers prepared and given by spe- 
cialists invited to appear before the Conference and included a discus- 
sion period. The two other topics were handled by members of the 
Conference and likewise included discussion periods. 


Three-hundred and twenty-eight persons attended the fifth annual 


meeting of the Conference held in New York, January 10, 1949. ‘The 


morning session was devoted to the topic, "The Character of the 
Natural Science Course in the Liberal Arts Curriculum," and consisted 
of three papers given by non-members, followed by a discussion period. 
The afternoon session was on "The Unesco Preparatory Conference of 
Representatives of Universities" and included two papers by members 
of the Conference. At the meeting of the Executive Committee there 
was considerable discussion of the type of program for future meet- 
ings and the following motion was recorded: 


As a result of the great growth of the Conference 
in recent years, it has been increasingly difficult to 
secure discussion. Some members have suggested that our 
program be changed in order to favor ‘a sharing of experi- 
ences and an exchenge of views.' One suggestion has been 
that we give a part of our day to the presentation of 
papers in general assembly and part to discussion in small 
groups, formed by some method of division or organized 
around a number of current topics which would attract 
different members, 

The Officers and Executive Committee of 1949 recommend 
to the incoming officers and new Executive Committee that 
this problem be considered in their first meeting and that 
they take steps to discover the interests of the members 
of the Conference in order that if any changes are desired, 
they may be made in 1950, 








Discussion 
Frank Kille 
Dean, Carleton College 
It is my function to raise specific questions concerning the 

nature of our future programs in order that your officers and the exe- 
cutive committee may secure guidance from the discussion which follows. 
Dean Wilson has given an excellent review of our past meetings and I 
shall follow his example of brevity in order that we may hear from as 
many members of the Conference as possible. 


It is clear from Dean ‘Wilson's summary that this Conference has 


had a phenomenal growth. About 50 attended in 1945, and then in suc- 


cessive years 140, 179, 309, and last year in New York 328. Apparently 
our founding fathers saw a real need in the academic world. I do not 
believe that the Conference would have grown so fast in response to a 
call to form just another large national organization. ‘We already 
have meetings of the Association of American Colleges which we may 
attend, and there are a number of regional and state organizations. 

All of these offer opportunities for the presentation of formal papers 
and occasionally at least, for the most vocal and the courageous, an 
opportunity to say something. 

It is probable that an important factor in our early growth was 
the need felt by many deans "to share experiences, to exchange views 
and to discuss problems with which the office of the dean is chiefly 
concerned." You will note also that the meeting was designated from 
the very first as a Conference of Deans--not a Society--or an Associ- 
ation--or an organization. ‘Wedo not even have a president. The 


head officer is designated "chairman". And those early meetings which 





set the pace were essentially "shirt sleeve" meetings or "workshops." 
Of those who attended, many made their contributions and no formal 
papers were presented. No formula or blue prints were developed but 
as rapidly as possible the Conference attacked a variety of problems, 
dug out the facts in so far as they could be determined, and suggested 


possible solutions. 


Our growth, however, has changed the character of our meetings. 


For the most part, we gather to listen, not to contribute. With in- 
creasing frequency we bring speakers from outside rather than finding 
our speakers within our own group, and we meet in a large assembly to 
hear the presentation of formal papers rather than in small groups for 
the purpose of discussion. In fact, the group is so large we often 
have difficulty in hearing the remarks. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to ask at this time whether or not 
the need for a conference type of procedure still exists, or is this 
an interest of only a few of us? If the majority of the Conference 
wants the opportunity which was to be provided according to our 
original statement of purpose, then it would seem obvious that some 
changes need to be made in the program of our meetings. Assuming for 
the moment that we would reaffirm the original objective "to exchange 
views, to share experiences and to discuss problems with which the of- 
fice of the dean is chiefly concerned," how do we attain it with over 
300 members in attendance for a period of only five hours, exclusive 
of luncheon, registration, business session and time given to reso- 
lutions? 

A number of possibilities have been suggested. The large 
assembly might be confined to the morning or to one hour of the morning 


during which two or three papers or reports on timely matters might 
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be presented--matters which are of such immediate or vital concern 
that everyone should consider them. Then the Conference could be divid- 
ed into a number of discussion sections. The reports given in the 
assembly could be discussed in each section as long as the interest 
held and then the section could turn at once to an exchange of ideas 
on the many perplexing problems which daily pass over the desk of the 
academic dean. Questions that could most profitably be handled by 
such an informal organization might be submitted in advance of the 
meeting and mimeographed copies given to each discussion group to 
use or not--according to the interests of the group. 

Of course, any plan calling for small sections will probably 
increase our expenses for housing and we might have trouble getting 
rooms in the same hotel which provides space for the Association of 


American Colleges. 


It has also been suggested that an assembly might be held at 


the end of the meeting during which a recorder from each group would 
be given five minutes in which to mention one or two things which 
came up in his section which might be of interest to the Conference 
as a whole. 

For a worth while discussion each group must have: a good 
chairman, a group of individuals who have something to contribute, 
a willingness to talk, and sufficient time at their disposal. If 
you will consider those requirements for an instant, I believe you 
will agree with me that any group of academic deans would lack only 
time, and time is therefore the limiting factor. In the opinion of 
some members of the Conference, we need another day or half-day ses- 
sion. The difficulty is that these additional sessions would, of 


course, conflict with meetings of the Association of American Colleges 
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unless we opened our meetings on Sunday. Perhaps this is the time 
to ask whether or not our Conference should continue to be tied to the 
meetings of the Association--why not meet independently? 

If this morning's discussion indicates that the Conference would 
favor the formation of small discussion groups, how are these to be 
formed? One could be purely arbitrary, numbering each registration 
and using these numbers for assignment to sections. Some might pre- 
fer a closer supervision to insure that in each section there would 
be representatives of institutions of various sizes and types. Con- 
trariwise, some might prefer to discuss their problems with deans 
from schools which are similar in respect to the size of the student 
body, the sex and residence of students, types of curricula, etc. 

The simplest device would be to assign different broad topics to each 
section and let the Conference divide according to interest. 

Additional questions come to mind but it would be more profita- 


ble to give the remaining time to discussion from the floor. In clos- 


ing, however, I should like the Conference to know that we are indebted 


to Dean Larsen for this opportunity to discuss our programs for the 
guidance of the Officers and the Executive Committee. His recommenda- 
tion reminds me of the determined minister who showed a stubborn in- 
sistence on the democratic way of life. The minister had been pushed 
around by the domineering, highly efficient mother of the bride-to-be. 
Every part of the traditional wedding service and festivities had been 
modified in one way or another. Finally the mother suggested that he 
omit that part of the service which runs "If anyone has good reasons 
why these two should not be joined in holy wedlock, let him speak now 
or ever after hold his peace." She said that there could be no such 


reason and to even raise the question was in bad taste. To which the 
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exasperated minister replied firmly, "Madam, that stays in! That 


is the only place in this whole business where there is any room 


for an honest difference of opinion." 


We know there are honest differences of opinions as to the 
way in which our programs should be organized. We hope that many 


of you will give us your opinion. 


“ek eH OH 


General Discussion 





At the conclusion of Dean Kille's paper there was general 
discussion which centered around the three main topics: time of the 
meeting, length of the meeting and type of sessions. 

In order to come to some general agreement a show of hands 
was called for, on the following questions: 

1. Shall the Conference of Academic Deans 

continue to meet with the Association of 


American Colleges? 


A large majority favored continuing 
to do this. 


Shall the Conference meet for one day or 
longer? 


a large majority favored a one day 
meeting. 


Shall the Conference hold a Sunday night 
session preceding the usual Monday meet- 
ings? 

More opposed this than favored it. 
Shall the Conference have a program made 
up of group meetings and one or more gen- 
eral sessions? 


A large majority favored this. 
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PANEL Ol PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 








Introductory Statement of the General Problem 


Victor A, Rapport 
Dean, Jayne University 

Your Committee on Pre-Professional Education was formed after our 
January 1949 meeting, at which we wisely decided to study the matter 
before passing resolutions, Your Committee has investigated a variety 
of aspects of the problem and comes to you today hoping to reach certain 
conclusions, 

The Committee had its genesis in your discussion of the pre- 
medical student, particularly with reference to his course of study and 
the attendant problem of counselling hin regarding his chances of being 
accepted by a medical college, Later the duties of the Committee were 
expanded to cover all pre-professional education, 

It is difficult for me to say anything without infringing on the 
areas which will be covered by my colleagues, But I do want to tell you 
how those areas were arrived at, After some preliminary work, this 
Conmittee met in Columbus in ilovember, Very rapidly, tro things became 
apparent: the first, that we were in substantial agreement on all 
points; and second, that the concerns of the academic dean fell into 
three major interlocking problems, These concerns lie in the questions: 

a) ‘het course of study should the pre-professional student 

pursue? 

b) ‘hat is his likelihood of success in gaining admittance 

to the professional school of his choosing? 

c) ‘hat should the dean tell the student? Or his parents? 

Each of the other three members of the Committee ras peculiarly 
well qualified to discuss one phase of the problem, I had no special 
ability, so it worked out very vell that as chairman of the Committee I 
should present the introductory remarks, 
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Ye had hoped to have the medical profession represented on this 
program, Four leaders in the field rere successively invited but none 
was able to accept, After the fourth had declined, time had run out, 

The medical profession has become active in studying some of the 
matters of interest to us, The Septewber 3, 1949, issue of the Journal 


of the American Medical Association reports the completion of plans 





"for the comprehensive survey of medical education in the United States 
to be conducted by the Committee for the Survey of lledical Education 
sponsored by the Council (on Iedical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Iledical Association) and (by) the Association of American 
Medical Colleges." 

The Journal states that "the major task of the survey rill be to 
evaluate the adequacy of present day medical education, to drar 
attention to significant experiments and innovations, to point out 
deficiencies and to outline the path that medical education should 
follow in the years ahead to fulfill properly its responsibilities," 

One purpose of the study is of special interest to us, i.e., that 
which proposes "assessing the degree to which medical schools are 
meeting the needs gf the country for physicians," 

Two years will be spent in field work, after which a report will 
be prepared, 

A sub-committee of the Survey has been designated to study 
pre-professional education, Te are in touch with the Director of the 


Survey and with the Chairman of the Sub-committee on pre-professional 


education, ‘We have agreed to tell them the results of our session 


today. ‘e have taken the liberty of offering the services of this 
Conference in working with them on mutual problems, Later you will be 
asked to ratify formally this action, 
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Another recent development of particular interest to us is a survey 
made by the Board of Tutors in Biochemical Sciences of Harvard, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John T, Edsall. 

Two conclusions are of great importance, The 28 medical school 
deans who replied are overwhelmingly in favor of a minimum basic science 
program coupled with general education in the humanities and social 
Science, Another point is the bad effect of labeling the student's 
program as "pre-medical"; both because this practice tends to push the 
student into set courses and also because (as one dean puts it) "it 
tends to leave him with the idea that he will get into medical school," 

liost of what I have said relates to pre-medical education, Do not 
take this to mean that your committee has neglected the other areas of 


pre-professional education, Others on the panel will discuss aspects 


relating to all fields, But inevitably our chief concern is with the 


Student who wants to enter medical college, We should be derelict in 
our responsibilities if we ignored that fact, 

We have prepared two resolutions which will be passed out at the 
conclusion of the brief talks which follow, It is hoped that these 
resolutions will, with this portion of the program, form the basis for 
the discussion from the floor, 

I cannot conclude without expressing my appreciation to the other 
members of the committee for the time and effort they have devoted to 
this task, and also to Dean Larsen for the gentle, though none the less 


firm, guidance he has given us, 





Applications and Admissions to Professional Schools 








William S, Guthrie 
Dean, Ohio State University 
The Ohio State University's share in the bumper crop of new students 
in the autumn term 1946 was 9,000 new students in our total enrollment of 
more than 26,000. Of the nine thousand, 2,000 were Freshmen in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Out of the tivo thousand, more than half 
enrolled as pre-professional students and the College became concerned 
over their chances for admission to the professional colleges - lest 
they be all dressed up educationally but with "no place to go," This 
concern in the interest of proper student advisement prompted the 
1947, 1948, and 1949 annual studies which collected information from 
the uniformly cooperative groups of professional college deans over 
the country as a whole. The summary data, it became evident, could 
Serve wider uses, and it was accordingly channeled on to students in 
other colleges and universities through their deans and advisers, 
Inevitably the fact that large numbers of eligible students could not 
be admitted to professional training in their chosen career fields, 
centered attention on the policy of extreme restrictions on admissions 
to some professional training areas, and upon the possible ways for 
training more men, The extent of the problem in six professional areas 


and the variations among them are shown in the summary figures which 


follow. 


There are 79 Medical Schools in the United States today, or to be 
entirely accurate 72 four-year Iledical Schools and 7 two-year Schools of 


the Basic lledical Sciences, Seventy-five of the 79 schools reported in 
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the survey disclosing 92,460 complete applications filed for 6,387 places 
in their Freshman classes, a ratio of fourteen applications for each 
person in the classes, Two studies show that each student averages 3, 

to 3.8 applications to account for multiple applications in the 92,460 
total reported, Applying this formula, there are about 25,000 individual 
students who applied for the 1949 Fall term classes, The 18,000 and more 
students who don't get in, three-fourths of all applicants, are a matter 
of some concern in terms of lost potential resources for the nation's 
well-being, to say nothing of personal frustrations and career plans 
which are brought to a halt abruptly. Almost exactly the same situation 
is reported for the 1948 classes by Dr. D. F. Smiley, Secretary of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, who reports that 24,011 


individual students made applications for 6,458 places in the 1948 


Freshman classes, Seventy—three per cent of the students who applied for 


1948, therefore, did not get in, No matter how eligible, three-fourths 
of the applicants just can't get in, There are some additional facts 
which are pertinent in gaining a true perspective on the count of 
disappointed students, llany of the rejected ones are students with good 
academic records who have also the personal characteristics which would 
fit them for success as doctors, I have heard admissions men say that 
they could take two more complete classes from their applications and 
still count on every student in the chosen groups to succeed in his 
field, The number of pre-medical students, it should be remembered, 
would be appreciably larger except for the fact that many change to other 
curricula from discouragement in the Freshman year or Sophomore or Junior 
year. Some too are discouraged by application fees which some schools 
assess, and by useful but expensive standardized tests, which are a part 
of the application procedure for all ifedical Schools, 
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There are 41 Dental Colleges in the United States, Reports from 
37 of them show substantially the same story with 21,946 applications 
from about 12,900 individual students seeking 2,794 places in their 
Freshman classes, The ratio of applications to places is 8 tol, Again 
in Dentistry Schools, three-fourths or more of the applicants do not get 
in and the rejects are in many cases good students for whom there is no 
room, One new Dental School has been started at the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham and the University of North Carolina will open a 
new Dental School in the near future, 

Reports on completed applications filed for places in the other 
professional areas are not translated in terms of individual students as 
are those for Iledicine and Dentistry because such information was not 
readily obtainable, It is not conceivable however that students file 
multiple applications as a general rule for any of the next areas 
reported, Veterinary iledicine, Pharmacy, Osteopathy, and Lav, although 
there may be. a fer local situations where such practice prevails, At 
any event, the reports of completed applications filed tell their own 
stories in the tables which folloy, 

There were ten pre-war Schools of Veterinary liedicine, A recent 
70 per cent increase in the number of schools accounts for seventeen 
Schools today. All seventeen reported 3,277 applications filed for 858 
places in their Freshman classes, a ratio of four applications for each 
place, Typically the newer schools have fewer applications than the 
Older eStablished schools, The range is from an even chance with all 


or almost all applicants admitted in three schools, to the competition 


in five other schools where there were seven or eight applications for 


each place in the class, 





There are 69 Pharmacy Schools, Fifty-three schools reported in the 
survey indicating a total of 12,585 applications filed for 3,979 places 
in the entering classes, and accounting for a ratio of three applications 
for each place in the classes, Variation among the Schools of Pharmacy 
is explained in part by varying requirements for admissions, Some 
admit Freshmen direct from high schools while others expect one or two 
years of preparatory work before admission, Some further standardization 
of the preparatory program leading toward Pharmacy education is expected 
from recent studies, 

There are six Colleges of Osteopathy. They report 2,188 applica- 
tions for 504 places in their Freshman classes, a ratio of four 
applications for each place in the classes, Pre-Osteopathy students 
have become a group with their own identity today in the colleges, And 
it is increasingly difficult for an applicant rejected by a regular 
medical school to succeed in gaining a place in an Osteopathy School as 
an alternate choice, 

There are ten Schools and Colleges of Optometry approved by the 


American Optometric Association, Only three of these are associated 


with universities, the University of California (Berkeley), Columbia 


University, and the Ohio State University, Chairman of the Council on 
Education and Professional Guidance of the American Optometric Association 
is H, Ward Ewalt, Jr., 0. D., 3001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Bwalt reports all schools operating at full capacity 
from 1946 to the present, Only one out of every three applications from 
qualified students can be accepted to schools of Optometry at the present 
time, All schools are nov on a minimum of five years at the college level, 
One hundred and eleven Lar Colleges were polled and 88 reported in 
the survey, They accounted for 23,304 applications for 12,839 places in 
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the Freshman classes, with a ratio of fewer than two applications for each 
place in the class, Law Colleges therefore show the lowest ratio among all 
the professional areaS polled, The national average here, as in the other 
areas, covers up wide local variations, Many Law Schools are able to 
accept all students who apply, while others report ratios as high as four 
and six applications for each place in the class, for example, Columbia, 
Nev York University, and Yale Law Schools, The largest Freshman Law 
classes in the United States are at Harvard, with 540 in the Freshman 
class, and a ratio of 2,4 applications for each place, and the University 
of Ilichigan with 400 in the class and a ratio of three applications for 


each place, 


Shortages in the Professions 





The approach to the problem from the point of view of the over- 
availability of manpower, eligible and able college students in too- 
sufficient numbers, has already been stated, Ilost of the sources of 
information seem to agree on the current status of the various professions, 
The legal profession for example, on the one hand, probably is 
Oversupplied at the present time as it apparently was before the war. 
The market for law jobs will probably not improve but men continue with 
law degrees aS preparation for business and government work and many 
never enter practice, Other fields like Pharmacy and Engineering have 
been short of trained persons at least until nov, but their professional 
schools will produce at present rates enough graduates to meet normal 
needs at least within a very few years, But fields like Medicine and 


Dentistry are generally found to be shortege areas by any measures, The 


United States Chamber of Commerce magazine, The Nation's Business, 1 





1. “Are the Professions Drying Up" by Norman Kuhne, The Nation's 
Business, December 1948, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
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recently reported the predicted shortage in doctors for 1960 to be around 
26,000 at present rates of production, For Dentistry the same article 


reported 53,000 new dentists needed for the period 1950~1960 while there 


will be about 30,000 trained in that time, a shortage of 23,000 (dentists), 


Further Study of Applications to Iedicine 





Eleven states at the present time have no medical schools, laine, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Florida, and six estern states, 
Students from these areas must apply to schools which impose no residence 
restrictions, Ilost of the schools which are dependent entirely upon 
State appropriations for financial support have limited applications to 
state residents or give them preference at least over non-residents, For 
example, the University of Texas' ratio of applications to places in the 
Freshman class is 5,9 to 1 but it would be much greater if out-of-state 
applications could be accepted. The total potential of pre-medical 
students can best be seen in the Schools which lack residence requirements, 
They pick their classes carefully with ratios of applications to places 
in the class as high as twenty to one, or thirty to one, or fifty to one, 
as shown in the tables which follow, A fourth of the schools have a 
chance to pick one out of twenty or more applicants, 

Columbia University's School of ledicine turned away 2,600 
applicants for the Fall 1949 class and accepted 120, As a consequence of 
the kind of selection possible in these post-war years, Dean Tillard C, 
Rappleye has recently reported that, for the first time, no student in 
any of the four years of the medical course failed in academic work during 
the 1948-49 session, Yet the pre-war attrition rate over the country in 
the Freshman classes averaged 13 per cent according to the Association 


of American Iledical Colleges figures, 
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To see the real potential of these post-var applicants the contrast 
with the war-time situation should be made clear, The general exodus of 
able bodied men students from the universities after the war began, reduced 
the applicant pool substantially to women, 4F men students, and other men 
who were awaiting their draft calls, Students short of minimum require- 
ments were admitted in some instances, and commonly accepted Scholastic 
standards were necesSarily lowered in order to fill classes, Some 
lacking even a "C" average were admitted in the emergency period, In this 
Same emergency, the medical schools took extra Freshman classes each 


year to make year-round use of facilities in the war-time accelerated 


program, The Journal of the American Iledical Association, in August 





1946, commented that the net gain of 7,214 extra doctors trained in the 
1942-47 period of acceleration was "a major contribution by the medical 
schools and their depleted and overworked faculties" to the war effort, 

But by the time that the pool of eminently qualified applicants had 
teen replenished by the return of thousands of able and eligible veteran 
and non-veteran pre-medical students in the Autumn term 1946, the 
extra-class-a-year program had been discontinued completely, At least 
from the point of view of the returning men, it had quit too soon, 


There are We Today? 





There were more medical schools and more students in medical 
schools in 1905 than in 1949, There were 26,147 medical students in 1905 
and there are 23,670 today, In the same period of time the population of 
the United States has almost doubled, from eighty-four million to one 
hundred and fifty million people, All college enrollments totaled 
138,000 in 1905 and they have skyrocketed to two and one-half million 
Students in 1949, eighteen times the 1905 enrollment, There has been 


very little change in medical school enrollments in the past fifteen 
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years except for the increases during World Var II when the extra 


Freshman classes were added, 

In recent local developments there are some very hopeful signs, An 
old school founded in 1912, the Chicago Medical School, has been 
accredited this year, A new medical school has been added at the 
University of Yashington, A new branch of the University of California 
Medical School is established at Los Angeles, Florida has legislation 
to establish a medical school but no appropriation, Some investigation 
of the need for a medical school is under way in New Jersey. Better 
financing is provided in Texas there Southwestern Iedical School in 
Dallas has recently become a branch of the University of Texas, and in 
New York State a similar program is under way. Three two-year schools 
have become four-year medical schools in North Carolina, North Dakota 
and Ilissouri, although these changes in themselves do not increase the 
Freshman classes, Some increases in Freshman classes of established 
Schools are reported, adding twenty to sixty students in classes at 
Indiana, Iova, Louisiana State University, and the University of Texas, 
There is a comtemplated large increase at the Uhio State University 
Iledical School for 195C or 1951 when new facilities are completed, 

Projects scattered over the country which have come from local 
leadership both within and outside the medical profession do not 
necesSarily solve a national problem, In the midst of a serious situ- 
ation which pre-medical students and the general public faced, the 
retiring Secretary of the Association of American liedical Colleges in 
1948 insisted that there was no shortage of doctors and that "We in the 
business knor that we do not need more medical schools," The same 


Association published a Handbook for Advisers to Students Planning to 





Enter Iledicine at the same time which stated on page 1 that "The actual 
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number of applicants who meet all of the personal and intellectual 
qualifications for the study of medicine does not greatly exceed the 
number which can be enrolled," No figures on applications and admissions 
are supplied in the Handbook, On the shortage problem, the American 


Medical Association Bulletin 69 (1949) comments that "The job of 


increasing the number of doctors is being done, Between 1940 and 1949, 


the number of doctors increased 15 per cent." But the Bulletin did not 
clarify the statement to show that the wartime accelerated program 
accounted for virtually all of the increase and that this program was 
abandoned three and one-half years ago, 

Financing medical education has been a major problem, But accord- 
ing to a newspaper report of December 9, 1949, the House of Delegates of 
the American liedical Association adopted proposals opposing the medical 
education aid bill already adopted by the United States Senate and still 
arraiting passage in the House, The bill would provide federal subsidies 
for training doctors, nurses, public health and other health personnel 
Said to be short in supply. 

Earlier in February 1949 the American Iledical Association proposed 
a broad trelve-point program to bring better medical care to the American 
people, but it proposed no national plan to train more doctors, Best 
hope ahead is in the national Committee to Survey Iledical Education which 
is sponsored by the Council on liedical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and by the Association of American Iedical 
Colleges, The survey, started in January 1949 will extend over a period 
of three years, Perhaps the Committee will look upon its assignment 
as one in which the medical profession, educators like ourselves, and the 
American public at large can work together toward solutions of the 
problems in medical education, 
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Pre-Professional or General Curricula 





Simeon E, Leland 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Northwestern University 

The problem for consideration this afternoon is what kind of 
education produces the best professional men, It is not the question of 
that kind of education is best. ‘hether there is any difference between 
the two questions may well be doubted, but this is no more than a 
personal opinion, And it must be added that much that is said on both 
topics falls logically in the realm of opinion, ‘Te cannot be too 
dogmatic about what is said, nor buttress all of our opinions with 
objective evidence, Please remember this in what follows, 

Generally advancing knowledge has characterized all education, The 
complications of our life and times have added both to what professional 
men must know, aS well as to what high school and college graduates must 
know, This process of extending knowledge will continue so long as man 
is mentally alert, The question is--where shall the time devoted to 
education be spent? Shall it be devoted to securing a broader cultural 
foundation, or shall it be spent in extending the sphere of specialized 
knowledge? 

A clue to the answer to these questions may lie in the nature of 
the professions themselves, In the main, the professions are fields 


within which the knowledge of other areas is applied. Business as a 


profession, for example, is in large part the application of fundamental 


economics to the processes of trade or the tasks of earning a living. 
The practice of law is a combination of applied ethics, jurisprudence, 


logic, scciology, economics, science, psychology and other knowledge as 
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the practice of specialists ranges between torts, property transfers, 
divorce actions, income tax settlements, admiralty cases or patent 
litigation, iledicine as a profession is based largely upon applications 
of biology, or zoology, bacteriology, biochemistry or even family case 
work, Some little (and usually the amount is small) of economics and 
ethics is also involved, Dentistry involves applications of many of these 
Subjects plus elementary metallurgy and competence in the handicraft 
arts, Even competency in blacksmithy may be an advantage, for I remember 
as a boy being told that the most successful dentist in one of the 
neighboring large cities gained his early experience as a village smithy 
in our small town, Theology, which was one of the early professions, 
has nov come to be based quite as much on psychology, philosophy and 
Sociology as on the Bible and homiletics, Teaching requires knowledge 
of the subjects taught instead of mere pedagogy. Journalism, too, 
requires far more than proficiency with word, pen or print. The more 
the professional man knows about the fundamental science or field of 
knowledge he is to apply, and the fields cognate thereto, the better will 
be his service to his patients, his clients or his pupils--the better, 
too, will be his service to the society in which he lives, 

But the professional man is both a person and a member of society, 
As a person he needs the cultivation of his own tastes, if for no other 


reason than to enjoy the leisure that success will bring, in ways pleasing 


to himself and not revolting to his fellows, He needs to develop a sense 


of cultural values to add to his own enjoyments, to enable him to 
contribute to the satisfactions of others and to fit him into an appro- 
priate place among his friends and neighbors, 

As a member of society he must be familiar with its institutions and 


their functions not only to enable him to use them but so that he may more 
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fully enjoy or profit from their services, Some of these institutions 
control the conduct of the individual as well as limit his freedom, 
Each member of society, the professional man along with the rest of us, 


must know what he can do, what he cannot do, what he can eam, how much he 


can spend and on what. He must know the rules of his political, economic 


and social system; he must know how the rules can be changed, He should 
know whether change is desirable. The individual should know, moreover, 
what his part in our system happens to be, what are his opportunities 

as well as his obligations, If he is to be an educated man, he must know 
how these things came about, how other peoples and different societies 
deal with similar problems, and he should have a clear understanding of 
what is on the agenda awaiting future consideration, 

Which is better for the individual or the professional man--that 
he learn of the backgrounds of our culture and the foundations of our 
civilization, including its sciences, of course, or that he be turned 
out on the world as an immature specialist lacking age, experience, 
wisdom, and culture, but with excellent knowledge of the latent develop- 
ments in his trade but so young in looks that only relatively few are 
willing to trust him? Often, too, this specialist acquires age and 
appearance by being apprenticed after education to other professional 
men keen on earning a living. A broader educational. foundation might 
well be better than such apprenticeships, 

What kind of professional preparation is best? 

It is my belief that a broad general education typical of the 
requirements of liberal arts colleges is best both for the professional 
man and for the society of which he is a valued member, These require- 
ments include work in the sciences, in the humanities and in the social 


Sciences with provision for specialization in the student's field of 
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special interest. In this undergraduate specialization or major, the 
student can get the pre-professional preparation he needs without 
sacrificing the rest of his education, It is to be remembered that 


professional school entrance requirements are recommendations for minimum 





training, nothing more, They are not educational ideals even of the 
professional school entrance requirements, The medical schools, for 
example, do not want to admit students who know nothing but science, They 
suggest a minimum of science for entrance and advise the student to take 
more work in the humanities and the social sciences, One of the diffi- 
culties is that students do not believe this, and many advisers act as 
though it were not true, I believe the medical schools really mean this, 
and we should act upon their declarations in good faith, As a matter of 
fact, what the medical schools want most of all is able men well educated, 
able to speak and write precise English; they want men and women who 

feel at home wherever they go; they want persons possessing aptitudes 

in science, psychology and economics as a bare minimum, but above all 
they want brainy people who show signs of being able to practice the art 
of medicine, 

It is interesting to talk to physicians about the defects in their 
own education and about their pre-professional training. ‘Some will 
emphasize the need for more work in foreign languages, others will 
specify shortages in English, psychology, economics and a wide range of 


Subjects in the liberal arts curriculum, Similarly an enumeration of 


the subjects of greatest utility will range from comparative zoology, to 


others little connected with medicine but components of a liberal educa- 

tion, The medical schools may be surer of the verities in their 

prerequisites than the rest of us, The diversity of entrance require- 

ments is indicative both of uncertainty and a willingness to experiment, 
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Only the practitioners, such as physicians and chemists, are the ones 
who know just what should be taught, how much and how. Their organiza- 
tions have warped many college degree requirements, 

Some of the other professions are not as specific as medicine in 
indicating pre-professional preparation, Lav, for example, generally 
advises broad training in social science, Business indicates similar 


backgrounds but with more science, mathematics and economics in the 


undergraduate program, 


Professional education should be graduate education, If the 
professions are to be characterized as learned, they must deserve and 
earn the application, Objections to this high standard are voiced in 
terms of cost and time, Regardless of costs to the individual, society 
cannot afford any other standard, ‘here a lower standard prevails, gains 
to the individual mean added costs to the social group, Eleven out of 
Seventeen medical deans told the Harvard Board of Tutors in a recent 
questionnaire that they regarded a bachelor's degree as an essential 
prerequisite to a medical education, Not a few universities have made 
law and business essentially graduate studies, The trend of all 
professional education, perhaps haltingly and too slowly, is in this 
direction, 

If professional education is to be in the nature of graduate work, 
what then is to be the nature of post-graduate professional education? 
This work will fall largely in the areas of fundamental science or in the 
basic disciplines whose knowledge the professions apply, The progress 
in medicine, for example, has been primarily in the fundamental areas in 
zoology, biochemistry, genetics and so on, rather than in surgery, 
internal medicine and similar skills--as important as have been the 


advances in these techniques, Research has been baSed upon fundamental 
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science and not upon the applications, These are essentially areas 
developed from the broad liberal cultures traditional in the American 
college, Professional graduate work can thus be best done on such a 
foundation, It differs little from training for the Ph, D. degree, 

The negative side of the problem concerns those students who are 
refused entrance to professional schools, This group provides the liberal 
arts college with one of its most serious problems, In medicine, 24,000 


Students last year competed for the 6,000 available places in the medical 


schools throughout the nation, Three-fourths of those who applied were 


rejected, This left the colleges with 18,000 disappointed youths who 
Seldom met, or at least had great difficulty in meeting degree require- 
ments in time to permit graduation with their classes, A large fraction 
of these students had planned their careers solely on gaining admission 
to medical schools, and after being declined, the rest of their education 
became largely a makeshift, dictated by opportunities, The requirement 
of a college degree for admission to medical school, particularly if the 
requirements could be left general but with aptitudes and undergraduate 
specialization in science taken for granted, many of these casualties 
could be avoided, Students could plan their education on a broad enough 
base so that they would not be left stranded educationally if they were 
denied admission to medical school, To be sure, students are now 
advised to plan their careers with such possibilities clearly in mind, 
but it is often difficult to get them to act upon sound recommendations 
until it is too late, 

If professional schools were more largely graduate institutions, 
three distinct gains can be envisaged, First, professional men would be 
better educated than nov. Second, the levels of professional competence 


can and would be increased, And finally, with a broader foundation and a 
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more truly liberal cultural background than now prevails, a less 


predatory class of professional men would serve society, Desirable as 


all of these gains may be, all of this may be merely the wishful thinking 


of one academic dean! 





Advising Pre-Professional Students 





Il, Il. White 
Dean, Kentucky University 


The kind of information given a pre-professional student is 


important, but the stage in his education that the information is given is 


crucial. Certain information should be given the freshmen; other infor- 
mation should be given at the conclusion of the sophomore year; and still 
other information at the conclusion of the junior year, 

The chief function of the advisor is to raise questions with the 
student. For example, the freshman student who chooses medicine as his 
occupational goal should seriously question his own reasons for going 
into the field of medicine, liany students are oriented toward the field 
of medicine because of the promised economic returns, because of the 
prestige of the medical man, because of the opportunities of service 
medicine allows, and because such a profession will be accepted by the 
particular group to which the student belongs, 

If the prime motivation of the student is related to economic 
returns, a fey facts concerning the cost of medical school, the relative 
cost of a business education, and some of the supporting medical sciences 
Such as bacteriology, chemistry, and physics may help the student be 
more certain of the selection of his field, 

Studies indicate that the field of medicine is near the top, if 
not the top, in prestige among college students, ‘Some students doubtless 
choose the particular field for this reason, The medical man has not 
always had such a tremendous prestige in America, and it is to be doubted, 
especially in the light of all the criticism that certain groups of 


doctors are now receiving, that he will continue to enjoy such prestige, 
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The supporting sciences of medicine will probably gain in prestige. 

The second question that should be raised with the beginning 
pre-professional student, and eSpecially the pre-medical student, is one 
of ability. Does the student have the necessary abilities to succeed in 
medical school or, more precisely, does he have the necessary abilities 
to get admitted to medical school? The amount of and kind of ability or 
accomplishment necessary to get into a professional schoo]. is a relative 
matter, With the medical schools taking approximately one out of every 
four applicants, and with the grade-point ratio being the most important 
Single criterion for selection, the practical question to raise with the 
prospective medical student is; "TV7ill you be able to make grades that 
place you in the top fourth of the student population? If not, the 
chances of being selected for admission to medical school are rather 
poor," 

The third question to be raised is: "That courses should be 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years?" Most pre-medical 
Students will see the necessity of taking courses during the first two 
years which serve as background for not only medicine, but the supporting 
Sciences, and frequently for the other professions, such as law, Liberal 
arts colleges must share the blame for the present situation in the field 
of medical training. After all, it is our product that is determining 
the present policies of medical schools, Perhaps if we had done a better 
job with the present practicing physicians during their first two years 
in college, our present problems would not be so serious, 

The fourth question arises at the beginning of the junior year: 


"Do the student's grades during the freshman and sophomore years indicate 


that he will be able to gain admission to the school of his choice?" His 


grades made during the first two years must be considered seriously, 





Aside from the grade-point ratio, which certainly should be above 


average, the grades made in to courses (organic chemistry and physiology) 


seem to be related to admission to medical school and medical school 
Success, While medical schools differ to some extent, the evidence 
available indicates that the conceptual abilities required to do well in 
organic chemistry and physiology are abilities required in medical 
school, 

The fifth question: "hat particular school does the student wish 
to attend?" For example, the student should by the beginning of his 
junior year select three or four medical schools which appeal. to him 
as the kind he rishes to attend. Correspondence or catalogues of these 
particular schools should reveal what courses he should stress during 
the junior and senior years, However, the student should be eSpecially 
warned about tco much specialization during the junior and senior years. 
First he may not get into medical school, and his program should be 
sufficiently broad to allow a change into some related field, Second, 
medical admission tests, such as the Graduate Record Examination, are 
not very specialized tests, but are designed to indicate general 
scholastic ability. For example, the Graduate and Professional Aptitude 
Test includes a test of verbal ability and a test of quantitative 
ability. 

In our efforts to give the pre-professional student an adequate 
opportunity to obtain a liberal education, the importance of the college 
teacher cannot be over-emphasized, Unless the teachers of the 
pre-professional students are convinced that there is a difference 
between training and education; a difference between a vocation and a 
profession; a difference between a technician and a professional man, 


we will fail. It has been my experience that pre-l.egal students are the 
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most difficult in this connection, As a group, the first question they 
ask is; "hat good will this do me as a lawyer?" 

The sixth and final question to be raised at the beginning of the 
junior year iss "hat is the student going to do if he is not admitted 
to any school giving training in the desired profession?" This group is 


largely made up of pre-medical, pre-dental, and at the present time 


pre-veterinary students, If we have wisely planned their pre-professional 


curriculum with them, they can transfer to a kindred occupation without 
much loss, Thus, depending upon the achievement, the pre-medical student 
can go in to graduate school to specialize in some of the supporting 
Sciences of medicine: bacteriology, physics, chemistry. He can go to 

a school for opticians, one for morticians; into certain phases of 

public health, 

In conclusion, in advising pre-professional students, the counselor, 
be he dean, teacher, or a specialized counselor, must make certain that 
the student has answered to his own satisfaction six questions; 

1. ‘hy have I chosen the particular profession? 


2. DoT have the necessary abilities to get admitted to 
professional training? 


What courses should I take during the freshman and sophomore 
years? 


Do my grades during the freshman and sophomore years indicate 
that I have a good chance of being admitted to a professional 
school? 


That particular professional school do I want to attend? 


Yhat am I going to do if I do not succeed in getting admitted 
to professional school? 





MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AIERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEIIIC DEANS 
NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 
CINCINNATI 


January 9, 1950 


The Chairman called for the minutes of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, These were summarized for the business meeting 
but are given in detail in the Proceedings, The report of the 
Secretary was accepted by unanimous vote, 


The Chairman then called for the Treasurer's Report, This was 


also summarized, or given in brief form, but details appear in the 


Proceedings, The Treasurer's report was accepted by unanimous vote, 
The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by the 
Chairman, Dean hite. The nominations were as follows; 
Chairmans Dean Logan Wilson 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Vice-Chairman: Dean Scott Porter 
Anherst College 
Amherst, Ilassachusetts 
Miember of Executive Committees Dean J. J. Oppenheimer 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 
The Chairman called for additional nominations from the floor, 
None were given, and Dean Thite moved the adoption of the slate he pre- 
sented, This motion vas seconded by Dean Rapport and was approved by 
unanimous vote, 
The panel on Pre-Professional Education made up the program for 
the afternoon, This developed from a discussion at the 1949 meeting 


when it was proposed that a resolution relative to the large number of 
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students unable to gain admission to professional schools, particularly 
medical sch¢ols, be prepared and submitted to the Conference at the 
1950 session, Dean Rapport was Chairman of the Committee, and two 
resolutions vere presented, There was lively and lengthy discussion of 
the original resolutions, Finally, on motion of Dean lieder, seconded by 
Dean Taeusch, the Committee was asked to accept an abbreviated form of 
the resolutions, The Committee approved the change and the following 
resolutions were then presented to the Conferences: 

RESOLUTION #1 


Be it RESOLVED, that the American Conference of Academic 
Deans calls upon the Association of American Iledical Colleges 
to place immediately a higher priority on training more 

new Doctors of Medicine, and further, 


Be it RESOLVED, that the American Conference of Academic 
Deans offers its assistance to the Survey of Iledical 
Education, sponsored by the American /ledical. Association 
and the Association of American liedical Colleges, to the 
end that a sounder program or preparation for entrance 
into the medical colleges may be achieved. 


RESOLUTION j#2 


Be it RESULVED, that the American Conference of Academic 
Deans, (1) urges the Deans of each group of professional 
schools and colleges to coordinate their requirements 
for admission to the schools of their profession, giving 
Special consideration to the values inherent in broad 
training; and (2) urges the Deans in the separate 
professional areas to join together where possible in 
accepting common preparatory programs, 


On motion both resolutions were approved unanimously, 
During the discussion Dean Scroggs moved that the Association of 
be asked to 
Medical. Colleges implement their belief in the desirability of a broad, 
liberal education as a preparation for medical work by taking appropriate 
action and not discriminating in favor of students whose preparation has 
been more specifically slanted in the direction of the sciences deemed 


advisable for pre-medical work, The question was put and Dean Scroggs' 


motion was lost, 
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The meeting was then turned over to Dean Logan Wilson, the new 


Chairman, who expressed the sentiment that the program had been most 


stimulating and that it was a tribute to Dean Larsen, 
The Sixth Annual Conference was then declared adjourned, 
Respectfully submitted, 


liary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMIITTEE 
AUIZRICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEIIIC DEANS 


January 8, 1950 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans met on January 8, 1950, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati, All members were present except Dean Ileredith ‘7Jilson who was 
unable to attend the meetings of the Conference, and Dean Logan ‘Jilson 
who arrived on the morning of January 9, Dean Uppenheimer sat with 
the group since he took charge of publicity for the 1950 Conference. 

Dean Larsen asked for suggestions for the Nominating Committee, 
Officers to be nominated are a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and a member 
of the Executive Committee to serve two years, The TreaSurer's duties 
were separated from those of the Secretary last year, Since both of 


these officers are normally expected to serve for two years, under the 


present system the terms of both will expire at the same time, This 


does not seem desirable, It was moved and seconded that the present 
Treasurer serve for three years and the Secretary two years, Hereafter, 
their election will occur in alternate years, 

Dean Arnold suggested that the Secretary go through the minutes 
of the organization and bring together regulations dealing with 
officers, their duties, terms, etc, These regulations could be 
mimeographed and distributed to the membership or certainly to the 
officers, 

Dean Arnold also suggested that the officials of the organization 
be empowered to offer compensation to speakers for the program when 
outside Speakers are desired, In the main, speakers on our program are 


draym from the ranks of the deans, This practice should be continued, 
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However, if outside speakers are needed, the Executive Committee felt 


that the Chajrman should feel free to offer some compensation, 

The Executive Committee wants advice as to the future type of 
program for the annual meeting, That is the reason for having a section 
on this particular question in the morning session, Some members of 
the organization believe that we should have group meetings as well as 
the larger general meeting, Others srant the meetings kept as informal 
aS possible and think that breaking up into groups will make the 
organization more stereotyped, 

The Executive Committee approved the expenses for the year as 
reported by the Treasurer, 

Dean Larsen said that some members of the Conference wished to 
have a coffee hour, The program at this meeting seems to be of such 
length that a coffee hour is impractical. 

The meeting was adjourned vith little further discussion, 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





HINUTES OF THE JIETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMIITTEE 
AMERICAN CUNFSREIICE OF ACADEIIC DEANS 


January 9, 1950 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans met in Parlor B of the Netherland Plaza Hotel at 5:00 P, Il, on 
January 9. 

The Conference just concluded vas very successful, and the 
Committee commended Dean Larsen for having planned and worked out such 


an excellent program, 


There was considerable confusion in the morning at the time of 


registration, It was suggested that a Dean in the host city be asked 


to provide secretarial help at the time of registration, Dean Smith 


Said this had been done at Cincinnati and that Dean Barbour of the 
University of Cincinnati had sent one of his secretaries who helped all 
during the day. She feels that the registration is slowed up by the 
fact that the Association of American Colleges! registration occurs 
at the same time, Suggestions for expediting registration was made 
by several members of the Committee, and the whole matter was referred 
to the Secretary and the Treasurer for action, 

Dean Larsen asked ~thether Dean Rapport's committee has any 
further duties, It was agreed that Dean Rapport's committee take 
the responsibility of notifying the proper associations of the 
resolutions adopted by this Conference relative to pre-professional 


education, 


Dean Tilson said that more issues of the Proceedings should be 





prepared this year than last, 
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Since the members of the Conference indicated that they want to 


try group sessions for part of next year's meeting, but they also want 


the Conference meeting limited to one day, the Chairman will bear this 
in mind in preparing the program, Dean Kille said that Dr, Snavely will 
be glad to put any section of the program of the Association of American 
Colleges of particular interest to academic deans on Tuesday morning, 
This will allow any deans who wish to stay over, the opportunity of 
hearing discussions closely related to their work, 

It was moved and seconded that the Conference express to Dr. 
Snavely and his staff our appreciation for their cooperation with us, 
Since the Conference has been organized, he has been most helpful, and 
we wish to continue the same close relationship which has existed between 
the two organizations, Dr. Snavely's understanding of our efforts and 
nmhat we are trying to accomplish is very helpful. The Secretary was 
asked to write to Dr, Snavely to this effect. 

Dean Larsen said that if we have group meetings he thought 
reporters from each session should come to an assembly of the Conference 
after the group meetings and each should give a five minute report on 
the discussion, He suggested, too, that the business meeting follow 
this last afternoon session, 

There has been some criticism of a luncheon meeting without a 
Speaker, The original purpose of the luncheon meeting was to allow 
deans to move about and to get to knom each other, not merely to hear a 
Speaker, Since at a seated luncheon it is difficult to circulate, one 
of the Committee members suggested that the Association plan a buffet 
luncheon, This idea met with general approval, From time to time a 
proposal has been made that we have a coffee hour, This is not practical, 


the Committee members believe, because there is not time enough, A 
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buffet luncheon will provide for the needs that proponents of the coffee 
hour have in mind, 


Dean Wilson asked the members of the Committee for ideas for the 


general theme of the meeting. No one had any, and they all said that 


they believed it too soon to have formulated ideas, They asked the 
Chairman to poll the membership for their ideas as to suggestions for 
discussion for the 1951 progran, 
The meeting was adjourned, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





ALZRICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


TREASURER'S REPORT 
for 1949-1950 


January 9, 1950 


BALANCE ON HAND January 4, 1949, . 2. 2. 2 1 0 © © «© «© © 516,08 
RECEIPTS: (January 4, 1949 = January 6, 1950) 
Dues for 1949-1950, eeeeee##* # @ $138.00 


Fees for copies of Proceedings. . . « e 10.00 





rrr 
664,08 


DISBURSEIEENTS: (January 4, 1949 - January 6, 1950) 





C. Clement French - - Tips for luncheon 41,00 
C. Clement French — Sales tax for luncheon 5,39 


Irene Bohannon ( Biltmore Hotel) 
Stenographic services 15.00 


University of Alabama — Jiimeographing - 
envelopes — telegrams 41.23 


“leatherford Printing Company - Programs 25,50 


Elizabeth lay - Press tickets for 
luncheon, I. Y,. 7.00 


Check to Dean Logan ‘il.son for printing 
and mailing of Proceedings 173.60 





Stamp for endorsing checks 1.55 


Check to Dean Ilary P, Smith for printing 
of 350 announcements of 1950 
meeting 
Total Disbursements 
328.77 


335.31 
Less Bank Charge 235 


BALAIICZ ON HAND in Liberty State Bank, St, Paul, 


Ifinnesota, on January 6, 1950. . 2 1 ee ee we ew we ww ww 0 993496 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Rev.) % E. O'Donnell 
Treasurer 
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Leffler, Emil, Dean 
Leland, Simeon E., Dean 


Lewis, Frank Bell, President 
Lewis, Nancy Duke, Acting Dean 
Lind, Melva 


little, Homer P., Dean 
Lundergan, Mother L., Dean 


McClain, ©. S., Dean 


McCleave, Harold, Dean 
McConnell, J. R., Dean 


College of Arts & Sciences 
La. Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La 
Union College, Schenectady 8, N.Y. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Yeshiva College. New York 33, N.Y. 


College of Arts & Sciences 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. 

Wilberforce University 

Wilberforce, 0. 

University of Denver, Denver 10, Col 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, 
Tenn. 

College of Liberal Arts, University 

of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 

Adelbert College of Western Reserve 

University, Cleveland, 0. 


Athens College, Athens, Ala. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. . 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tenn. 
Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 
Vestminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


Northeastern University, Boston, Mas: 

Brothers Col. of Drew Univ. 

Madison, N. J. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Lynchburg, Va. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

College of liberal Arts 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

Pembroke College in Brown Univ. 

Providence, R. I. 

AAUW, 1634 Bye Street, N.V. 

Washington, D. C. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Barat College, Lake Forest, [ll. 


Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, 

Tll. 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 
College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 





McFall, K. H., Dean 

McHugh, Rev. Lawrence R.,. S.Jd., 
Director of Admissions & Asst. Dean 
McKown, E. M., Dean 


McNamee, Rev. Stephen F., S.J., 
Director, Graduate Students 


McQuade, Rev. Vincent A., President 
Machmer, William L., Dean 
Mackenzie, Donald M., Dean 

Manley, A. E., Dean 

Marshall, Nelson, Dean 

May, Elizabeth Eckhardt, Dean 

Mays, Morley, Dean 

Mercer, Sherwood R., Dean of Faculty 
Merner, Garfield D. 

Meyer, Rev. Cyril F., C.M., Dean 


Moore, G. E., Assoc. Dean 
Moore, Jerome A., Dean 


Morgan, Elford C., Dean 

Moston, Lester T., Dean 

Mother Dorothea, 0.S.U., Dean 
Mother E. M. O'Byrne 

Mother Florence ‘Weston, Dean 
Mother Marie Odeide Mouton, Pres. 
Mother Mary Basil, Dean 

Mother M. Berenice, 0.S.U., Public 


Relations Director 


Mother Mary Boniface, President 
Mother M. Downey, President 


Mother Myrtle '/ilkins, Dean 
Mother Vera Rogers, Dean 


Munro, Bertha, Academic Dean 
Murray, Alvin '/., President 


Musgrave, Wilford P., Dean 


College of Liberal Arts, Bowling 
Green State Univ., Bowling Green, 0. 
Georgetown College, Washington, D.C. 


Evansville College, Evansville 4, 
Ind. 

Maryland Province, Jesuit Educa- 

tional Assoc., 720 N. Calvert St., 

Baltimore 2, Md. 

Merrimack College, Andover, Mass. 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, [11. 
N. C. College at Durham, Durham, N.C. 
The College of William & Mary 
Williemsburg, Va. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

St. John's College, St. John's 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 
College of New Rochelle 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Manhattanville College of The 
Sacred Heart, New York 27, N.Y. 
Manhattanville College of The 
Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 
Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 


College of New Rochelle 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Duchesne College of the Sacred 
Heart, Omaha, Nebraska 

Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Duchesne College of the Sacred 
Heart, Omaha, Nebraska 

Eastern Nazarene College 

Wollaston (Quincy), Mass. 
Southwestern College 

Winfield, Kans. 

Huntington College, Huntington, Ind. 





Nabrit, S. M., Dean 
Nash, Rev. John J., S.J. 


Napier, T. H., Dean 
Nielsen, Otto R., Dean 


Norton, Father James E., 


Nystrom, W. C., Dean 


O'Connor, Rev. Paul L., $.J., Dean 


O'Donnell, Rev. W. E., Dean 
Olt, Russell, Dean 


O'Malley, Comerford J., President 


Oppenheimer, J. J. 


Owen, H. G., Dean 


Oxnam, Robert F., Asst. Dean 


Page, R. E., Dean 


Pannell, Mrs. Clifton 
Patterson, Merrill R., Dean 
Patton, Leslie K., Dean 
Peacock, Leishman A., Dean 
Peake, Charles H., Asst. Dean 


Pence, John W., Dem 


Peters, E. C., President 
Pipes, W. H., Dean 


Platt, Arthur S. 

Poetker, A. H., S.J., Exec. Dean 
Porter, C. Scott, Dean 

Puckett, E. P., Acting President 
Rapport, Victor A., Dean 


Read, Florence, President 
Rechard, Ottis H., Dean 


Rees, Conard N. 
Rice, Paul L., Dean 


Dr. Higher 
Education 


C.S.C., Asst. 
Dean University of Notre Dame 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jesuit Educational Association 

New York Province, Manhasset, N.Y. 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


Notre Dame, Ind. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, 0. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, 0. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn 
Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 
De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
College of Arts & Sciences 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 
College of Arts & Sciences 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

N. J. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y 


College of Arts & Sciences 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 
Goucher College, Baltimore 8, Md. 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 
Philander Smith College 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


College of Liberal Arts, Wayne Univ. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 
College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Washington Missionary College 
Washington, D. C. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. 





Ripes, W. H., Dean 

Roach, Rev. Virgil, S.J., Dean 
Roberts, Bunice C., Dean 

Rodman, Hugh B., §.J., Asst. Dean 


Rowe, Harry ‘/., Dean 


Rusk, Bvelyn C. (Mrs. W. S$. Rusk), 


Dean 

Russel, John H., Acting President 
Ryan, Rev. William G., President 
Sanders, J. P. 

Schoolcraft, A. A., Dean 

Scroggs, Schiller 

Shields, William S., Educ. Advisor 
Shirley, John V., Dean 

Shober, Everett R., Dean & Registrar 
Simon, Webster G., Vice Pres. and 
Dean of Faculties of Arts & Sci. 
Sister Antonine, President 

Sister Annette, Prof. of Psych. 


Sister Cecelia, Dean 


Sister Catherine Dorothea, Pres. 
Sister Catharine Frances, Dean 


Sister Catharine Marie 


Sister Charles Mary, S.C.1I!., Dean 


Sister Margaret Loretto, Sec. to Dean 


Sister Margaret Marie, Dean 


Sister Margaret Mary, Asst. to 
Dean of Women 


Sister Maria Corona, Academic Dean 


Sister M. Anastasia, Dean 
Sister Mary Anne Leone Graham, B.V.M. 
President 
Sister Mary Bernarda, B.V.ii. 
Dean of Women 
Sister M. Clement, Dean 


Sister Mary Crescentia Thornton, Dean 


- 63 = 


Philander Smith College 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, ‘is. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
John Carroll University 

Cleveland 18, 0. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 
Frances Shimer College 

Mount Carroll, fll. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ww. Va. Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 

W. Va. 

School of Arts & Sciences 

Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, 0. 

The College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn. 

The College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn. 

The College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Trinity College, 'f ashington, D. C. 

Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent 

New York 63, N. Y. 

Nazareth College, Louisville 3, Ky. 

College of Mt. St.Joseph 

Mt. St. Joseph, 0. 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 

Washington, D. C. 


College of Mt. St. Vincent 

New York 63, N. Y. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph 

Mt. St. Joseph, 0. 

St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 


Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Il. 
Incernate Word College 

San Antonio 2, Texas 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 





Sister Mary Denis, Dean 
Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean 
Sister Mary Frances, Dean 


Sister M. Irmina, 0.S.B., Registrar 


Notre Dame College, Cleveland 21, 0. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn, 

Xavier University of La., New Orleans 
La. 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky. 


Sister Mary James O'Hare, R.S.M., DeanSalve Regina College, Newport, R. I. 


Sister Mary Joan 

Sister M. Josetta, Dean 
Sister Mary Lawrence, Dean 
Sister M. Lucilla, Dean 
Sister MH. Mauritia, Dean 


Sister M. Rachael, 0.S.F., President 
Sister Mary Thomas Zinkard, R.S.M.; 


Sister M. Timothea 
Sister M. Xavier, R.S.M., Dean 


Sister Rose Angela, Dean 

Sister Xavier Marie, Dean of Women 
Smith, H. B., Academic Dean 

Smith, Louis, Dean 

Smith, Mary Phlegar, Dean 

Spicer, John Reed, Dean 


Squire, Francis H., Dean 
Stabler, Carey V., Dean 


Strevey, Tracy E., Dean 


Stuart, Baller 
Stuit, Dewey B., Dean 


Turner, J. ‘alter, Dean 


Taeusch, William 
Tate, E. Mowbray, Dean 
Ten Hoor, Marten, Dean 


Tenney, E. A., Dean 
Tharp, Charles Doren, Dean 


Thomas, Bruce, Dean 


Thompson, Charles H, 

Thompson, Kenneth H., Assoc. Dean 
Tibbs, Albert E., Dean 

Trippet, B. K., Dean 


Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N.H. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Mary Manse College, Toledo 10, 0. 
Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 
Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N.H. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
Mercy Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Mt. St. Agnes College 
Mount Washington 9, Md. 
Nazareth College of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph on-the- 
Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, 0. 
Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Kent State University, Kent, 0. 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 

W. Va. 


College of Letters, Arts, & Science 

Univ. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Carthage College, Carthage, I11l. 

College of Liberal Arts 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 
Ark, 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
College of Liberal Arts 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 
Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Furmen University, Greenville, S.C. 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





Van"’inkle, Lewis B., Academic Dean 
Voskuyl, Roger J., Dean 


Walsh, Philip Keo Sed or Dean 
Walter, Mable R. 

Wengler, T. J., Dean 

Weimer, B. R., Dean of Faculty 
Wesley, William C., Dean 
White, M. M. 

Wiest, Walter E., Dean 

Vilson, J. L., Dean 

Vilson, Logan, Dean 


Wimmer, Charles R., Dean 
Wise, Rev. John E., S.J., Dean 


Woodward, Carl R., President 


Woodward, Herbert P., Dean 


McKendree College, Lebanon, [1l. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 


St. Peter's College, Jersey City, 
N. J. 
American National Red Cross 
Consultant - College Activities 
Washington, D. C. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 
Mount Union College, Alliance, 0. 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
AM&N College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Newcomb College of Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. 
Hamline University, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
University of Scranton, Scranton 3, 
Pa. 
Rhode Island St. College, Kingston, 
R. I. 
College of Arts & Sciences 
Newark College, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, WN. J. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 





